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Recent Changes in Store Policy 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


The business depression has been accompanied by radical changes in 
store policy. The fear of loss has hastened the adoption of policies 
and methods that were formerly academically discussed. 


The observations of any one indi- 
vidual as to current changes in the 
retail field are necessarily limited to 
the breadth of his contacts and experi- 
ence. But there are certain changes 
in policy that are doubtless taking 
place on a broad scale. These changes 
are not all caused by the present busi- 
ness depression. Many would have 
occurred in any event, but the exter- 
nal situation has probably accelerated 
the change. 


Changed Attitude in the Industry 


The industry as a whole may be 
considered first. A year or so ago, 
most merchants were merger-con- 
scious. Consolidation was the pan- 
acea for all mercantile ills. The pro- 
miscuous combination of stores was 
just like taking ten eggs, even though 
some of them were bad, mixing them 
together and expecting a good omelet. 

Today, merchants no longer think 
in terms of mergers as a panacea or 
in terms of any cure-all. They have 
learned that nothing can take the 
place of good, individual managenient. 
There is nothing wrong in the merger 
idea as an auxiliary to management 
but as a substitute for it, never. 

Another change has been in the at- 
titude of the retail industry towards 
various problems of legislation. That 
attitude has changed from forebear- 
ance to one of aggression. Witness 
the aggressive campaign waged by 
merchants all over the country against 


price-fixing legislation, against the 
sales tax, and against the copyright 
design bill. The most hopeful sign in 
the whole department-store industry is 
the fighting spirit that merchants are 
showing. They have many common 
problems, but none that cannot be met 
successfully if they stand together. 
“The Shirt-Sleeve Brigade” 


Radical changes are also going on 
in the individual store. The biggest 
change, without a doubt, has taken 
place on the top floor of the store 
within the confines of those sacred 
precincts usually known as the “execu- 
tive offices.” The occupants of these 
offices have actually gone to work. It 
is said that dozens of golf clubs have 
been forced to close, owing to the de- 
cline in merchant patronage. Florida 
hotels report a substantial falling off 
in department-store clientele. Two 
merchants have been actually reported 
as being seen on the selling floor, talk- 
ing to customers. It has been rumored 
that one was found in the store’s re- 
serve stockroom, examining old mer- 
chandise, but this report has not yet 
been verified. At all events, there is 
ample proof that a host of merchants 
have joined the “S.S.B.,” which stands 
for the “Shirt-Sleeve Brigade.” 

Service Policies 

There is a changed attitude also 
towards store service. The principal 
change here has come in the store’s 
attitude towards its customers. A 
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year or so ago, “trading-up’”’ was the 
order of the day. Nowadays, for the 
most part, stores have given up try- 
ing to “reform” their customers. If 
customers want popular-priced goods, 
let them have them. F. W. Wool- 
worth did pretty well in giving his 
customers what they wanted, at a prof- 
it. If customers want store-wide sales, 
let them have them. There is no rea- 
son why a store-wide sale cannot be 
handled intelligently, successfully, and 
profitably. 

In operating, there has been a def- 
inite trend towards cooperative de- 
livery, joint purchase of supplies, and 
community attack of the returned- 
goods problem. In no other way, it 
seems, can the present excessive over- 
head be brought down. 


Executive Personnel Policies 


In personnel, there has been a drift 
away from the search for the “super- 
man” type of executive. Most stores 
have learned the lesson of the farmer 
who traveled all over the world in 
search of a rare soil, only to find it in 
his own backyard. It is human nature 
for stores to look abroad for buyers 
and merchandise men who show 
promise of performing remarkable 
feats, but experience seems to bear out 
the fact that a “genius” is always 
some one who is working for some- 
body else and never for you. As a 
result, stores are now looking to their 
own juniors of today to be their ex- 
ecutives of tomorrow. Men (and 
women, too) are being asked to serve 
in three capacities—first, as the man 
on the job; second, as the teacher and 
trainer of the man below; and, third, 
as the student of the job ahead. 
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Executive training shows signs of 
becoming more important. Executive 
forums are popular, with their open 
discussions of store problems. Suc- 
cessful forums are based upon the fol- 
lowing principles: specialization (only 
one subject discussed at a time) ; il- 
lustration (showing the actual mer- 
chandise or condition) ; and discussion 
(in the form of questions and an- 
swers). 


Merchandising Policies 


In the field of merchandising, the 
changes have been towards simplifica- 
tion and specialization. These apply 
to departments, price lines, and indi- 
vidual items. Special attention has 
been devoted to losing departments. 
Some have been eliminated entirely as 
in the case of restaurants, food depart- 
ments, men’s hats, men’s shoes, and 
contract departments. Other losing 
departments have been curtailed, upon 
the sound premise that winning de- 
partments should receive the ma- 
jority of all promotions and that los- 
ing departments should not be pro- 
moted, except upon rare occasions. 

Price lines have been brought down 
to a minimum. In the case of popu- 
lar-priced stores, prestige merchandise 
has been largely eliminated. This 
term applies to price lines that are 
substantially higher than the store’s 
best selling price lines. Experience 
has proved that the majority of all re- 
ductions in a store are those taken 
above that store’s best selling price 
lines. 

In regard to assortments, there has 
been a drift towards fewer and better 
style numbers. This same thought has 
been applied to sizes and colors. 


RECENT CHANGES IN STORE POLICY 5 


Stores no longer recognize an obliga- 
tion to be all things to all people; to 
carry all sizes of shoes, for instance, 
when the majority of their customers 
call only for the medium and larger 
sizes. 


Sales Promotion Policies 


In the field of sales promotion, the 
trend is away from “high-pressure” 
methods and towards a more analyti- 
cal approach. This approach ascer- 
tains who customers are, what they 
want to buy, and how they may best 
be reached. Promotions have become 
more discriminating. Advertising men 
are beginning to ask questions some- 
what as follows: “Will this advertise- 
ment sell ten times its cost?” “Will 
it build a price line?’ “Will it add 
to the store’s good will?” Best selling 
price lines are receiving, more and 
more, the majority of all store promo- 
tions. Individual best sellers are be- 
ing put forward, in preference to 
other articles, because they represent 
what the customer is most interested 
in. Otherwise, the article in question 
would not be a best seller. 

Many merchants carry with them a 
little book which sets forth the single 
best seller in every department. This 
list, of course, is changed from time 
to time. When the merchant visits 
each of his departments, he looks to 
see if this best seller is prominently 
displayed, whether the stock of it is 
sufficient, and whether it appears in the 
advertising and window display. Un- 
less the answer to all these questions is 
“ves,” it is apparent that something is 
wrong and that the buyer is not mak- 
ing it as easy as possible for custom- 
ers to get the merchandise which is in 


greatest demand. 
Control Policies 


In the field of control there has 
been a change, a drift away from the 
“follow-the-leader” methods of a few 
years ago. Stores no longer go in 
blindly for unit-control systems and 
research, just because their competi- 
tors have done so. Systems and re- 
search are useful but, like medicine. 
they must be administered according 
to the needs of the patient and not 
taken in overdose. This change is in 
line with a general realization of the 
fact that, while it is a good thing to 
know what your competitors are do- 
ing, it is a fatal thing to let your com- 
petitors run your business. 

It is important always to remind 
department heads that their greatest 
competition does not come from their 
neighbors to the right or left, from 
the specialty stores or neighborhood 
stores, or from large stores in near-by 
cities. A store’s greatest competitors 
are its own losing departments, its in- 
efficiencies, and its own inattentions to 
detail. 

Problem of Management 

As regards department stores in 
general, the future is bright. The big 
problem is that of management. For 
many years, it was difficult to develop 
capable executives. The profession, 
unlike others, was slow to think in 
terms of education. But retailing has 
recently been developed as an art, if not 
as an e.act science. The problem of 
securing men and women of mana- 
gerial ability is much nearer solution 
because of the promising material that 
the schools and colleges with special- 
ized retail courses are turning out. 


Buying and Merchandising ‘Division 


An “All-American” Basement Store 


WINTHROP SEELYE 


In the last issue, we listed outstanding departments in the “upstairs” 
department stores of the country. Here is a companion study on base- 
ment stores. 


In the January 1931 issue of the 
JournaL oF RETAILING were pre- 
sented the results of a survey under- 
taken to discover what stores in the 
country were doing outstanding jobs 
in the merchandising of each of 
twenty-six different departments. The 
success of this survey and the interest 
it created prompted a second one to 
determine an “All-American” base- 
ment store. 

In order to find out just which base- 
ment stores were generally recognized 
as doing particularly creditable mer- 
chandising work, basement merchan- 
dise managers in many of the coun- 
try’s leading stores were invited to 
give their opinions. It was impressed 
upon them that “outstanding” did not 
mean profit alone but also assortments, 
prices, layouts, promotions, service, 
volume, and any other elements mak- 
ing for successful merchandising. 

The questionnaire asked for infor- 
mation on twelve different depart- 
ments which an analysis had shown to 
be most common in basement stores 
and in which a large percentage of the 
total basement volume was commonly 
done. 

Stores Submitting Opinions 

The basement merchandise mana- 
gers of the following ten stores sent 


in their opinions as to the outstand- 


ing basement departments : 
The Bon Marche, Seattle, Washington. 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia 

Frank and Seder, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 


Indiana 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 


Missouri 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc, New 


York 
Although the number of returns is 


not large, significance is attached to 

the fact that those that were received 

came from merchandising executives 

whose opinions are to be valued. 
The Results 


In the following table will be found 
listed the twelve basement departments 
and the winning stores indicated by 
the number of votes cast. 

It is significant that for almost every 
line of merchandise one or two stores 
stood out very distinctly in comparison 
with the number of votes cast for other 
stores. It would seem that the mer- 
chandise managers represented in the 
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Name of Department 
Piece Goods 


Women’s and Misses’ Dresses 


Women’s and Misses’ Coats 


Women’s and Misses’ Hosiery 
Women’s Underwear and Knit Goods 


Women’s Shoes 


Millinery 
Juniors’ and Girls’ Wear 


Men’s Clothing 


Men’s and Boys’ Shoes 


Boys’ Wear 


Men’s Furnishings 


survey agree pretty well on which 
stores are doing good jobs in their 
basement merchandising. Out of 145 
individual votes, 60 per cent of them 
were for three stores, one store alone 
receiving almost one third of the total 
votes cast for all departments. 


Most Successful Departments 

In addition to voting on the coun- 
try’s best store for each basement de- 
partment, the merchandise managers 
were asked to check their five best 
basement departments on the same 
basis that was used to judge the coun- 
try’s best basement departments. Thir- 


Names of Stores Doing Outstanding Jobs 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (3); Carson, Pirie, 
Scott, Chicago (2); The Emporium, San 
Francisco (2) 

J. L. Hudsen Co., Detroit (6) 


J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (4); Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston (2); Wm. Taylor Son & 
Co., Cleveland (2) 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston (4); J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit (3); L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis (2) 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago (3); Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston (2); J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit (2) 


John Wanamaker, New York (4); Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston (3) 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (4) 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (4); Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago (2) 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston (4); Mar- 
shall Field and Co., Chicago (3) 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (3); Marshall 


Field & Co. Chicago (2); Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston (2) 


J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (5); Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago (2) 


J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit (4); Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago (3) 


teen merchandise managers gave their 
opinions and here again was found 
general agreement as to the best de- 
partments. 


The winning departments with the 
total votes cast out of a possible thir- 
teen are as follows: 


Women’s and Misses’ Dresses 11 
Women’s Shoes 10 
Women’s and Misses’ Hosiery 9 
Men’s Furnishings 8 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats 7 


These departments are apparently 
the best adapted to basement-store 
operation. 


Advertising and Publicity Division 


Slogans in Retail Advertising 


MosELLE KLEEMAN 


Store slogans are a fashion but the qualifications for a good slogan are 
poorly understood. In this article, they are classified and analyzed. 


Almost every retail store has at one 
time or another considered the matter 
of a slogan for its establishment. Some 
use them in every advertisement ; 
others do not use them at all. Many 
say that a slogan is a valuable asset to 
their publicity; others declare that the 
slogan wastes space which might be 
utilized otherwise to far greater ad- 
vantage. When one considers the ag- 
gregate number of lines devoted year- 
ly to slogans and, consequently, the 
amount of dollars and cents spent, the 
matter assumes a degree of import- 
ance. 

A Slogan a Statement of Policy 

Whether a store benefits by a slogan 
or not depends largely upon the slogan 
itself. The slogan should not be an 
empty phrase picked at random. It re- 
quires thought and a clear-cut idea of 
what the store is attempting to do in 
the community. Retailers are undoubt- 
edly faced with a more difficult prob- 
lem than manufacturers. The latter 
can talk about specific selling points 
in their products but the retail insti- 
tution offers too large a variety of 
merchandise to concentrate on any 
one article. It must, therefore, resort 
to an institutional slogan which has 
as its main purpose the building up of 
good will. The word slogan is derived 
from the Gaelic word sluaghgairm, 
meaning “army cry.” The retail slogan 


should be the store’s “service cry,” the 
concrete expression of what it stands 
for in the community. The Macy slo- 
gan, “It’s Smart to Be Thrifty,” is a 
good example of the latter, for Macy's 
store stands for smartness and style 
at low price. 

The good slogan must have mean- 
ing and should preferably convey one 
outstanding idea—the basis of all the 
store’s activities in merchandising or 
promotion—such, for example, as 
Woolworth’s slogan, “Nothing Over 
Ten Cents.” It should reflect the pol- 
icy of the store and be distinctively 
different from competitor’s slogans, so 
that it will be linked automatically 
with the right store. A failing of most 
retail slogans today is that they apply 
as well to one institution as to another. 
It is difficult to obtain individual dis- 
tinction, it is true, but the good adver- 
tising slogan is not easily invented. 
One method of avoiding the possibil- 
ity of slogan confusion is to incorpor- 
ate skillfully the store’s name in it. 
James A. Hearn & Son, Inc., does this 
in the slogan, “Buy At Hearn’s and 
Save Money.” 

Advertising slogans must be so con- 
structed that they are easily said and 
easily remembered. Printed repetition 
will aid in the latter but the best repe- 
tition after all is oral, and that de- 
pends primarily upon the construction 
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of the slogan. In the first place, it 
must be short, specific, apt, interest- 
ing, and original. A slogan of more 
than seven words is probably too long. 
Good slogans, moreover, are made 
pleasant to repeat by use of such de- 
vices as alliteration, parallel structure, 
rhythm, and balance. In other words, 
the slogan should be “catchy” in the 
same sense as a popular tune, and in 
like manner should continue to haunt 
the minds of the consuming public. 
“Follow the Trend to McCreery’s” 
has an even swing to it and “It’s Smart 
to be Thrifty” is short and snappy. 
The slogan must have some meaning 
and that meaning should be quite evi- 
dent, or it is worthless. 


Advantages of a Good Slogan 


Several advantages may be attrib- 
uted to a good slogan. Primarily, it is 
a reminder to the community of the 
services of the particular store. Thus 
it helps to identify the institution. It 
should be a crystallization of the 
type of establishment the store at- 
tempts to be and incidentally act as a 
connecting link for the latter’s adver- 
tisements by setting a definite “tone” 
for them. A good slogan has a cumu- 
lative effect which adds prestige and 
brings good will. 

A good slogan is without doubt 
valuable to any store, but a poor one 
represents wasted effort and money. 
In other words, a store is better off 
without any slogan than with a poor 
or mediocre one. A retail store would 
do well to look at its slogans critical- 
ly. If it reflects the store’s principal 
policy, well and good, but if it is a 
mere bombastic statement or a mean- 
ingless string of words, the store had 


best discontinue it in favor of a newer 
and better one. Just because a store 
has had a slogan for several years does 
not mean that it must continue to use 
it forever. Poor slogans should be 
dropped, no matter how long they 
have been in existence. 


Slogans Classified 
The following is a classification of 
some of the most common slogans 
used by stores in the New York met- 


ropolitan area: 
I. Price Appeal 

1. “Shop Gimbel’s and See for Your- 
self that Gimbel’s Will Not Be 
Undersold.” — Grmpet BrorHers, 
Inc. 

2. “Buy at Hearn’s and Save Money.” 
—James A. Hearn & Son, Inc. 

3. “Manhattan Cannot Compete With 
Namm’s."—Tue Nam™M Srore. 

4. “Nothing Over Ten Cents.”—F. 
W. Wootworth & Co. 

5. “It Is Human to Shop Where Bar- 
gains Are Best.”—Briit Bros. 

6. “Where Good Furs Are Sold at 
Low Prices..—Wm. JACKMAN’S 
& Sons, Inc. 

II. Fashion Appeal 

1. “Fashions For Men.” — Joun 
Davin. 

2. “Russek’s Label A Guarantee of 
Fashion.”—Russex’s Firtrn Ave- 
NuE, INc. 

3. “Femininity in the Active Mood.” 
—Perck & Peck. 

4. “In the New York Manner.”— 
Weser & Hetieroner, Inc. 

5. “Nothing Is Permanent in Fashion 
but Good Taste.” — TatLorep 
Woman, Inc. 

III. Price and Fashion Appeal 

1. “It’s Smart to Be Thrifty.”—R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

2. “Good Taste Is Not Expensive at 
Flint and MHorner’s."—Funt & 
Horner Co., Inc. 

IV. Service Appeal 

1. “A Store of Individual Shops.”—~ 

Frankun Simon & Co. 
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2. “We Trust Our Customers and 
Our Customers Trust Us.”— 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros., INc. 

3. “On the Square.”—S. Kern. 

4. “Forty Weeks to Pay.”—Hecut 
Bros. 

5. “This Is a Friendly Store.”-— 
JoHN WANAMAKER. 

6. “We Keep Busy Being Brooklyn’s 
Store.”—FrepertcK Logeser & Co. 


V. Greatness of Institution 

1. “A Great Store Near Home.”— 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS. 

2. “One of America’s Great Stores.” 
—L. Bampercer & Co. 

3. “Follow the Trend to McCreery’s.” 
—James McCreery & Co. 

4. “A Business in Millions, A Profit 
in Pennies..—Onrsacn’s ArFrFI- 
LIATED Stores, INc. 

5. “The World’s Greatest Store.”— 
Sears, Roesuck & Co. 

6. “Institution Internationale.” — [. 
Miter & Sons, INc. 

VI. Statement of Type of Merchandise 


Carried 

1. “The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World.”—Asercrom- 
pig & Co. 


2. “The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue.” 
—Ovincton & Co. 

3. “The House of Fine Housewares.” 
—HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & Co. 

4. “Outfitters for Gentlemen.”—F. R. 
& Co. 

5. “The Store for All Sports.”— 
Mopett’s Sportinc Goons Co. 

6. “Haberdashery Befitting the Gen- 
tleman."—Watte & Wuite, INc. 

7. “The World’s Greatest Leather 
Goods Store.”"—Mark Cross Co. 

8. “The Vogue in 
Jarcer Co., Inc. 

9. “Hats Ready to Wear.”—Dosss 
& Co. 

10. “Complete Outfitters to Gentle- 
men.”—A De Pinna Co. 


Many large stores over the country 
boast slogans. Filene’s in Boston uses 
“Built on Value Growing on Value.” 
Bullock’s in Los Angeles tops all its 


advertisements with “One O'Clock 
Bullock’s.” John Wanamaker of Phil- 
adelphia says, “The Fine Things of 
the World Come to Wanamaker’s,” 
and the May Co. of Cleveland tells the 
public to “Watch Us Grow.” 

Good Slogans Hard to Coin 

A good retail slogan is a difficult 
achievement. It is hard to construct, 
mainly because, to be good, it must 
set forth the one distinctive, outstand- 
ing policy of the store, and few stores 
have any one purpose which differs 
from all the others. As a result, the 
slogans are often empty phrases and 
wasted words. One group of so-called 
slogans mentioned above tells the kind 
of store the institution is; that is, the 
type of merchandise carried. These 
are true slogans only when they suc- 
ceed in emphasizing the quality of 
goods or the importance of the store 
as an institution. 

It is interesting to note that four 
stores, The Namm Store, Abraham & 
Straus, Frederick Loeser & Co., and 
L. Bamberger & Co., located in Brook- 
lyn and Newark, use slogans which 
emphasize the fact that they are good 
places to trade in their respective 
cities. In other words, they are at- 
tempting to promote home loyalty by 
their slogans. This is made necessary 
because of the close proximity of the 
great shopping center of Manhattan. 

In spite of the fact that many stores 
cling to slogans, they are not essential 
for the retail institution and, if they 
are poor, they are a flagrant waste of 
money. It would perhaps be better to 
create a new slogan for each sales cam- 
paign rather than to stick to one slogan 
for years. In the former case, the 
slogan would serve its purpose by 


crystallizing the central idea of each 
promotion. Special-event slogans are 
at least something to bear in mind 
when considering this matter of slogan 


policy. 


STORE POLICIES IN RE- 

GARD TO COMPETITORS 

Under the direction of the New 
York University School of Retailing, 
a study was made of the attitude of 
thirteen New York metropolitan stores 
towards their competitors. Store poli- 
cies in regard to the following prac- 
tices were checked: price wars, refer- 
ence to competitors in advertisements, 
bidding for employees of competitors, 
exchange of information, and equaling 
service features of competitors. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the results: 


Store policies in regard to: 
1. Price wars 


2. Reference to competitors in advertise- 
ments 
3. Bidding for competitors’ employees 


4. Exchange of information in regard to: 
a) Current retail prices 


b) Systems, policies, and store organiza- 
tions 


c) Merchandising and expense statistics 


5. Equaling customer-service of competitors 


Price Wars 
The above results require some 
comment. Although all stores express 
Opposition to price wars, five of them 
have engaged in spectacular ones and 
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at least three are most zealous in their 
efforts not to be undersold. With the 
possible exception of stores that have 
long been committed to an undersell- 
ing policy, it would seem wise to with- 
draw merchandise from sale whenever 
competitors sell it below cost. This 
would not prevent a store from selling 
goods at a very low markup but it 
would eliminate a direct loss on each 
sale and reduce uneconomic price com- 
petition. 
Reference to Competitors 

In regard to reference to competi- 
tors in advertisements, many stores, 
while avoiding direct mention, do ban- 
ter one another in regard to service and 
merchandise. Some seem to think it 
smart to answer a competitor’s adver- 
tisement. The price of advertising 
space seems a dear one to pay for the 


Reports: 


All stores claim they have a policy of avoid- 
ing them 

12 stores do not refer 

1 has no policy on the subject 

7 have no policy but generally refrain 
3 have a policy not to bid 

3 bid frequently 

10 give information freely 

3 do not give information generally 
12 give information freely 

1 does not give information 

12 do not give information freely 

1 does give information 


11 attempt to equal 
1 attempts always to lead 
1 does not attempt to equal 


self-satisfaction of exhibiting a clever 
comeback to some competitor’s pro- 
nouncement. The advertising experts 
may comment favorably and enjoy the 
fun but the chances are that Mrs. Con- 
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sumer never saw the advertisement 
that promoted the comeback and quite 
misses the point. The store should 
adopt a definite policy of directing all 
advertising towards customers and not 
towards the advertising fraternity. 
Bidding for Employees 

In investigating the problem of bid- 
ding for the employees of competitors, 
it was found that the stores who are 
imposed upon most are those who have 
a reputation for the excellent training 
of employees. Adequate training of 
junior executives makes looking else- 
where for talent unnecessary, although 
it leads to the loss of many newly 
trained people before they have com- 
pensated the store for the training re- 
ceived. In this period of depression, it 
is being more clearly recognized that 
it is expensive to bring in high-salaried 
executives from the outside, and that 
a policy of development from within 
will pay larger dividends. 

Exchange of Information 


The conclusion in regard to ex- 
change of information is to give full 
information freely on matters of the 
current status of prices, systems, and 
store policies. Many figures, however, 
are of a more confidential nature and 
are submitted only to research organi- 
zations who include them in averages 
without revealing the data received 
from individual stores. Plans in re- 
gard to future operations are also 
rightfully kept secret. 

In regard to the comparison depart- 
ment, the chief store agency for ob- 


taining information from competitors, 
it would seem wise to adopt a policy 
of giving current information freely 
in regard to present merchandise as- 
sortments, present prices, and service. 
Yet three stores reported that they 
found secret-service methods necessary 
in getting merchandise information. 
Since a store in search of data will 
generally find some way to get it, it 
would be desirable to obtain it openly 
and avoid the deception and trickery 
so often resorted to. Information that 
is available to every customer should 
be available equally to every competi- 
tor who wants it. The policy should 
be to eliminate, at least gradually, all 
secret-service methods of getting in- 
formation. 
Customer Services 

In regard to vying with competitors 
in giving customers service, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that com- 
petition has been overdone, Stores 
should be willing to eliminate or re- 
frain to follow in the introduction of 
extraneous services that add to cost 
of business without appreciably in- 
creasing store patronage. Especially 
in this time of depression, it is wise 
to curtail in the interests of economy. 
Most customers are more interested 
in the merchandise, its prices, and the 
promptness of selling service than in 
a multitude of specialized conveniences 
and attractions. Many stores today are 
getting back to merchandising funda- 
mentals and eliminating the frills. 


Joun W. WINGATE 
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Retail Trade in 1930 
ELMER O. SCHALLER 


The tables in this article give the sales, profits, and earnings on com- 
mon stock for nearly all the large individual stores and chains that 
have reported figures for 1930. 


Annual retail volume-and-profit sta- 
tistics which are appearing from time 
to time indicate the progress of trade. 
The figures below have been computed 
from reports cited in current publica- 
tions and not directly from official 
statements. 

Earnings on common stock is the 
ratio of profits available for distribu- 
tion to common stockholders to the 
number of shares of common stock 
outstanding. It is the earnings per 
share of common stock. Net profit is 
the net income after depreciation, in- 
terest, and Federal taxes have been 
subtracted. Capital turnover is the 
ratio of sales to cost of closing inven- 
tory (including goods in transit where 
specified ). 

Country’s Largest Stores 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., does 
the largest retail business under one 
roof, with a sales volume of nearly 
one hundred million dollars. Accord- 
ing to trade estimates, Marshall Field 
& Co. has the second largest store in 
the United States with a sales volume 
variously estimated between seventy- 
five and ninety million. The total sales 
of Marshall Field & Co., including the 
Davis Company, Frederick and Nel- 
son, two branch stores, the whole- 
sale division of Marshall Field, and 
15 smaller stores operated by Field’s, 


are $150,698,967. The third largest 
store is that of J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, with a sales volume in 1929 esti- 
mated at seventy-two million, but 
probably considerably less in 1930 due 
to unemployment of automobile work- 
ers. 

Of the department and_ specialty 
stores reporting sales in both 1929 
and 1930, 41 per cent reported an in- 
crease of sales in 1930 over 1929. 
This compares with 78 per cent of 
stores indicating sales increases in 
1929 over 1928 and 60 per cent in 
1929 over 1927. Although only 59 
per cent of the reporting stores showed 
decreases in sales in 1930 under 1929, 
88 per cent indicated decreases in per- 
centage of net profit. In 1930 the rep- 
resentative percentage (mean of in- 
terquartile range) of net profit of 
stores reporting in both 1929 and 1930 
was 2.7 per cent compared with 4.5 
per cent in 1929. 

Whereas nearly all chains increased 
their sales in 1929 over 1928, only 61 
per cent increased sales in 1930 over 
1929. Decreases in 1930 net profit un- 
der 1929 were reported by 82 per cent 
of the chains, while in 1929 over 90 
per cent of the reporting chains suf- 
fered decreases from 1928. 


Although these figures are computed 
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Organization Sales in Thousands Net Profit 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Department and Specialty Stores 
Abraham & Straus $ 26,703 $ 25,916 3.9% 4.16 10.8 
American Department Stores 10,823 3.4 
Arnold Constable & Co. 12,212 Qa) —43 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. ......cccssee (2) 
L. Bamberger & Co. 35,872 37,168 4.0 
Best & Co. 15,098 14,614 8.3 8.7 $4.15 
Blauner’s, Inc. ...... (3) (4) 4.84 
Bloomingdale Bros. 22,155 24,378 a 2.3 1.08 12.5 
Broadway Department Stores .........0. 18,532 18,984 2.7 3.3 2.09 
Consolidated Retail Stores .....ccccseseees 21,789 22,121 2.6* 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 29,759 5 3.5 1.86 
Emporium-Capwell Company. 28,615 28,999 3.5 
The Fair 26,154 29,500* 2.1 5.7* oan 7a 
Federated Department Stores 112,902 5.6 
Franklin Simon & Co. (6) (7) 
F, & R. Lazarus Co. 12,875 7.5 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. 113,223 124,636 3 6 none 7.2 
Goldblatt Bros. 15,154 14,637 4.9 5.3 3.66 
Hahn Department Stores .0......:ccscscseseees 194,997 112,300* 3.7* 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. .............:00+ 18,835 18,449 2.8 1.7 2.31 
Halle Bros. Company (8) 
Interstate Department Stores. ................ 25,000* (9) 4.3 
Joseph Horne Company 21,428 6.0 
J. L. Hudson Company 72,000* 
Kaufman Department Stores, Inc. .......... 26,944 27,743 4.2 5.7 1.87 58 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 17,168 15,365 2.0 1.84 
25,294 19,077 5.4 7.3 5.83 7.6 
Lord & Taylor 25,000* 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 99,131 98,688 6.9 8.0 4.81 10.3 
Mandel Bros. 24,783%* 25797 —3.5 1.0 loss 89 
Mangel Stores Corp. 10,629 3 
Marshall Field & Company (10) (11) 
May Company 101,636 112,724 4.0 5.5 3.03 6.7 i 
The Namm Store 15,000* 
National Family Stores 7,003 12.2 i 
O'Connor Moffat & Co. 5,307 5,215 A 
Oppenheim Collins & Co. (12) (13) 
Outlet Company 11,629 9.1 
192,939 209,690 4.3 5.9 2.88 5.4 
Rich Brothers (14) (15) 
Rike-Kumler Co. 7,618 6.6 
Roos Bros., Inc. 5,413 (16) 8.1 
Russek’s Fifth Ave., Inc. ........ccscsesseeseees 4,583 5,122 —3.4 4.9 loss 14.2 : 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc. (17) (18) 
Shepard Stores 14,173 21 
Stern Brothers 16,500** f 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Co. (19) 
The Emporium (20) (21) 1.63 


Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 21,262 20698 —7 3.6 loss 
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Organization Sales in Thousands Net Profit é 
1930 1929 1930 1929 : 3 
Variety Chains 
F. & W. Grand-Silver Stores, Inc. ....... $ 37,836 $ 30,417 5.9% 
W. T. Grant Company 71,376 65,902 47% 46 $280 99 
S. S. Kresge Company 150,354 156,328 7.1 9.6 1.90 
S. H. Kress & Company 69,283 68,475 8.5 
McCrory Stores, Inc. 43,223 44,704 5.0 5.0 4.08 7.7 
Mc Lellan Stores Company ........c:scscssseees 24,082 23,782 1.4 42 
Metropolitan Chain Stores 18,122 5.1 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 14,507 15,092 2.3 6.8 85 
Schulte-United ae 27,644 19,954 
F. W. Woolworth Company... 289,289 303,047 12.0 3811.7 3.56 8.9 
Grocery Chains 
American Stores Company 142,770 143,343 
First National Stores, Inc... 109,343 99,675 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 1,062,296. 1,000,000* 
Kroger Grocer and Baking Co. .............. 267,086 286,466* 2.2 
MacMarr Stores, Inc. 86,107 86,976 
National Tea Company 85,237 90,102 
Daniel Reeves 34,007 33,771 3.3 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 219,733 218,206 2.9 
Miscellaneous Chains 
Kinney Shoe Company 17,696 . 20,721 
Melville Shoe Corp. 28,648 25,514 6.2 
People’s Drug Stores 16,778 15,537 
Walgreen Drug Stores 51,647 46,545 
Mail-Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Company ............. 249,097 267,325 2 5.0 none 48 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc. «2... 33,837 48,312 -—12 —4 loss 7.3 
Sears, Roebuck & Company ............06 350,429 430,472 4.1 74 3.01 58 
* Approximately ing wholesale) 


(11) 1929 net profit, $9,219,000 (includ- 


** Estimated ing wholesale) . 
(1) 1930 net loss, $52,000 (12) 1930 net profit, $953,000 

(2) 1929 net profit, $3,305,000 (13) 1929 net profit, $1,561,000 

(3) 1930 net profit, $641,000 (14) 1930 net profit, $3,085,000 

(4) 1929 net profit, $702,000 (15) 1929 net profit, $4,208,000 

(5) 1930 net profit, $683,000 (16) 1930 net profit, $270,000 

(6) 1930 net profit, $152,000 (17) 1930 net profit, $164,000 

(7) 1929 net profit, $531,000 (18) 1929 net profit, $318,000 

(8) 1929 net profit, $1,135,000 (19) 1929 net profit, $789,000 

(9) 1930 net profit, $668,000 (20) 1930 net profit, $258,000 


(10) 1930 net profit, $4,725,000 (includ- (21) 1929 net profit, $198,000 


from a limited number of reports, final figures will be when the data be- 
they indicate something of what the comes available. 
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THE SYSTEMS DEPART- 
MENT 


This article is a digest of a talk 
given by Dr. C. K. Lyans, di- 
rector of planning at Stern 
Brothers, New York, before the 
students of New York University 
School of Retailing. 


In every business organization there 
is necessarily frequent repetition of 
any one piece of work. Various ways 
of doing the work are usually tried 
out until one best way is decided upon. 
The worker is then instructed to per- 
form the work in this way. A sys- 
tem has thus come into existence. A 
system is therefore nothing more nor 
less than a habit of an organization. 

Need for Systematizing 

In a large department store this 
mechanizing or systematizing of store 
work is practically indispensable. The 
necessity for a system increases in di- 
rect proportion to the size of the store. 
When a department is properly system- 
atized it practically runs itself—that 
is, the detail work all goes to a speci- 
fied person or persons while the de- 
partment manager has only to main- 
tain discipline, prevent deviation from 
the system, and care for cases not fit- 
ting the system in use. An alert man- 
ager, in addition to these duties, will 
be constantly watching for ways to 
improve the system. 

As a system is a necessity in any 
one department, so is it a necessity 
among all departments in an organiza- 
tion. Any piece of work which is ac- 
complished through the joint efforts 
of several departments requires a sys- 
tem for the whole job so that the de- 


lay incident to interdepartmental phon- 
ing and writing is abolished. 

An example of a carefully worked 
out system is a common charge-send 
transaction. In days gone by, the or- 
der was written on scratch paper, put 
on a spindle and, later at the conveni- 
ence of the store, the merchandise was 
wrapped and sent out to the customer. 
The process was full of loopholes and 
unscrupulous clerks could cheat the 
store with little danger of apprehen- 
sion. Today the order is carefully writ- 
ten on a prepared form with many 
different parts, each of which tells its 
own story. Careful control is possible 
and the package is not sent out until 
the charge is authorized and arrange- 
ments made for billing the account. 
Each step in the process is so thor- 
ough that the many people engaged 
in it hardly realize they are following 
a routine. 

Weaknesses of Spontaneous 
- Systems 

A systems department is not neces- 
sary to bring systems into existence 
for they spring up _ spontaneously 
whether any one tries to originate 
them or not. However, in letting sys- 
tems develop spontaneously the follow- 
ing weaknesses appear : 

1. Practices are handled in different 
ways in different departments of 
the store, making it difficult for 
the training director to teach any 
store system. In addition, sales- 
people cannot be easily shifted if 
systems vary from department to 
department. 


2. Executives develop their own 
way of doing things and, believ- 
ing that their positions depend on 
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these secret methods, are careful 
that no one else knows exactly 
what kind of a system they use. 

3. Systems are developed in one de- 
partment that are not coordi- 
nated with the systems of another 
department. Constant confusion 
results from the lack of stand- 
ardization. 

4. Wastefulness is caused by dupli- 
cation of work in one depart- 
ment or between two or more de- 
partments. 

Originating Systems 
There are the four following ways 
in which new systems may be origi- 
nated or old systems improved upon: 

1. Have a committee consisting, 
perhaps, of the store manager, a 
training-department _representa- 
tive, and the controller who meet 
periodically to discuss and pass 
on systems. 

2. Allow the controller to care for 
all systems since most of them 
involve his office in some man- 
ner. 

3. Let the training department man- 
age the store systems since it is 
its duty to teach and check up 
on many of the most important 
systems used. 

4. Create a special department for 
store systems. 

Guiding Concepts 

In planning store systems, a man- 
ager must analyze each problem back 
to its fundamentals so that the result- 
ing system is sound and consistent. 
The following are a few guiding con- 
cepts needed for sound systems plan- 
ning. 

1. The system must be in line with 


accounting theory since most 
forms eventually wind up in the 
accounting department. 

2. A system as a whole may be in- 
tricate but each individual’s work 
must be of a simple nature. 

3. Anytime that several systems, in- 
volving the same problems, have 
to travel the same path they 
should be designed to do the 
same thing in the same way. 

4. Systems should be designed to 
fit the whole store and exceptions 
must be consciously recognized. 


EXTENT OF CREDIT SALES 
AND LOSSES 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce has collected figures for 
1927 on cash and credit sales from 
23,779 retail stores. The combined 
volume of these stores is $4,746,314,- 
000, or about 10 per cent of the total 
retail trade of the country. 


The following table indicates the 
percentage of cash, open credit, and 
installment credit business in each type 
of store. 


Open  Instal. 
Cash Credit Credit 
Type of Business Pet. Pa Fe 


Department stores 64.5 29.8 5.7 
Furniture is2 
Women’s, children’s, 

infants’ wear 49.4 47.7 9 
Men’s and boys’ 


clothing 63.8 334 28 
General clothing 78.4 18.0 3.6 
Dry goods 616 382 2 
Fur goods 37.4 51.5 11.1 
Boots and shoes 95 105 
Automobiles 37.1 16.0 46.9 
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Auto accessories 53.8 44.5 1.7 
Groceries 
Radio sets and sup- 

plies 47.5 23.3 29.2 
Electrical appliances 15.4 35.4 49.2 
Jewelry 37.8 45.0 17.2 
Optical goods 59.5 388 1.7 
Hardware 35.2 61.1 3.7 
Coal and wood 25.4 74.4 2 
Lumber, building ma- 

terial 79 90.0 2.1 
Hay, grain, and feed 33.1 66.9 _...... 
Paint, oil, and var- 

nish 28.8 70.6 6 


Plumbing and _heat- 
ing fixtures, sup- 


plies 40 70.7 25.3 
Stoves and ranges 12.6 14.2 73.2 
Housefurnishings 23.8 70.7 5.5 
Coal, wood, lumber, 

building material 21.5 76.5 2.0 
Drug 
Musical instruments 17.1 28.2 54.7 
Miscellaneous 778 19.3 29 

Totals 58.6 32.2 9.2 


The average loss from bad debts on 
open. credit sales was 0.6 per cent for 
all types of stores. For the 586 de- 
partment stores, it averaged 0.43 per 
cent, the lowest loss reported by any 
store group. The average loss on in- 
stallment sales was 1.2 per cent for 
all types of stores combined. 


Personnel and Management Division 


Monthly Selling Costs in Four 
Departments 


O. Preston RoBINsoNn 
Few comparative studies have been made of monthly selling costs and 
the relation between transactions and number of employees. Four 
large stores have contributed the data for this study. 


Retail costs of doing business are 
being closely scrutinized at the present 
time. Due to economic conditions, 
stores have been forced to make dras- 
tic cuts in expenses in an attempt to 
maintain profits. The largest single 
item of expense in the store is the 
payroll. It is only natural, therefore, 
that this item should be one of the 
first to be studied in any expense-re- 
duction campaign. 


Undoubtedly, the primary requisite 
for a scientific control of payroll ex- 
pense is careful personnel budgeting. 
To maintain a minimum selling cost 
in any department, the management 
should plan as accurately as possible 
the number of employees needed. That 
merchants are paying much attention 
to selling costs is evidenced from their 
willingness to exchange percentage 
figures. The Controllers’ Congress of 
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the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation publishes average yearly de- 
partmental selling-cost percentages 
which are widely used in the stores 
for comparative purposes. 

Although yearly comparative figures 
are valuable, they do not materially 
assist the merchant to plan and com- 
pare weekly and monthily selling costs. 
Accordingly, this study has been made 
with the cooperation of four stores. It 
sets down average monthly selling- 
cost percentages (per cent of selling 
salaries to net sales) and shows the 
relationship of transactions, the num- 
ber of salespeople, and the average 
sale in four departments. The depart- 
ments chosen because of their com- 
parative possibilities were leather 
bags, men’s furnishings, women’s and 
children’s hosiery, and jewelry. 


Leather Bags 
The stores showed three distinct 


peaks in their leather-bag business. 


The selling costs reported by the three 
stores agreed closely. The monthly 
averages derived for this department 
were: January, 9.95; February, 6.64; 
March, 5.28; April, 3.41; May, 5.03; 
June, 4.24; July, 7.55; August, 7.69; 
September, 4.70; October, 5.36; No- 
vember, 5.12; December, 3.04. Great- 
est variations among the three stores 
occurred in January with a low per- 
centage of 6.71 and a high of 13.80. 
With an average selling cost for the 
year of 5.65, monthly percentages va- 
ried from 9.95 per cent in January to 
3.04 per cent in December. 

Chart I shows the relationship 
among the following monthly aver- 
ages: number of transactions, average 


CHART I 


JA /\ 
Pera wee 


Aug. | Sept} Nov) Dec} Jan 


Marj Aord June} July 


Average number of transactions, average transaction, and number of em- 
ployees in three leather-bag departments. 
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transaction, and number of salespeople 
as charted from the data submitted by 
three stores. One hundred per cent in 
this chart is an average of the monthly 
averages. 

The chart shows the three distinct 
peaks in the leather-bag transactions. 
The stores did a better personnel budg- 
eting job to meet the April and June 
volume than they did during Decem- 
ber. For example, a volume of trans- 
actions 80 per cent above average was 
handled in April with a salesforce 
only 15 per cent above average, while 
in December transactions 120 per cent 
above average were accompanied by 
a salesforce 60 per cent above average. 
In comparison with November, De- 
cember transactions were three times 
as many and salesforce 1.6 times as 
large. A force 40 per cent above the 
average (also 40 per cent over Novem- 
ber) may have been sufficient. Of 
course, the fact that the average trans- 
action was considerably higher in De- 
cember than in April or June does 
justify a slightly higher ratio of em- 
ployees to transactions in December. 
On the whole, a large sale takes longer 
to consummate than a small one. 


In this department the relationships 
between increased volume and num- 
bers of salespeople in each of the 
stores was about proportional. Where 
volume of transactions increased three 
times during December over Novem- 
ber the salesforce was increased about 
60 per cent in each of the three stores. 


Men’s Furnishings 
The study revealed a close agree- 
ment in monthly selling-cost percent- 
ages in men’s furnishings departments 
among the four stores. The average 


figures for the twelve months were 
as follows: January, 12.75; February, 
7.91; March, 6.37; April, 5.15; May, 
4.99; June, 4.90; July, 6.04; August, 
8.24; September, 6.82; October, 6.95; 
November, 5.92; December, 3.40. The 
costs vary from a high of 12.75 per 
cent in January to a low of 3.40 per 
cent in December, even though the 
average for the year was 6.60. Ap- 
parently, some stores have difficulty in 
adjusting their personnel budget in 
January following the Christmas peak. 
It was here that the greatest differ- 
ence in selling costs among the stores 
existed. Of the four’stores, the low- 
est percentage reported for this month 
was 7.27 while the highest cost was 
16.64. Chart II shows the relation- 
ship between transactions and _sales- 
people. 

A comparison of the stores is of in- 
terest. The department doing the best 
budgeting job handled a volume in De- 
cember six times as great as that of 
November by increasing its  sales- 
people three times over the number 
employed in the preceding month. The 
department with the highest selling 
cost showed a direct variation between 
increases in sales volume and _ sales- 
people. 

In January when sales transactions 
fell 40 per cent below average, the 
stores succeeded in reducing the num- 
ber of employees only to 90 per cent 
of average. This is the reason for the 
high selling cost this month. 

Hosiery 


Average selling cost percentages in 
hosiery departments were as follows: 
January, 5.84; February, 4.65; March, 
3.66; April, 3.91; May, 4.17; June, 
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3.90; July, 5.95; August, 5.59; Sep- 
tember, 4.14; October, 4.14; Novem- 
ber, 4.18; December, 3.17. The great- 
est variation in selling costs among 
the stores in this department occurred 
in July when the lowest percentage 
was 3.60 and the highest 7.70. 

As evidenced by chart III, hosiery 
volume is less subject to seasonal 
variation than are the other depart- 
ments studied. There is also a closer 
agreement in increases in volume of 
transactions and increases in number 
of salespeople employed. The propor- 
tional increases among the stores are 
almost equal. Where the number of 
transactions doubled in December over 
November, the personnel increase was 
about one third in each instance. 

Jewelry 

The monthly averages for selling 

costs derived for the jewelry depart- 


ments were: January, 10.23; Febru- 
ary, 7.46; March, 6.97; April, 6.41; 
May, 6.69; June, 5.58; July, 9.91; 
August, 9.28; September, 5.91 ; Octo- 
ber, 6.24; November, 6.26; December, 
3.50. These percentages also agreed 
rather closely among the stores, ex- 
cept again in January where the low- 
est percentage reported among the 
three stores was 6.98 and the highest 
14.38. 


Chart IV shows the study made in 
total transactions, average transaction, 
and number of salespeople in the jew- 
elry departments. The store doing the 
best job more than doubled its volume 
in December and increased its sales- 
force only one third over the preced- 
ing month. The other two stores 
showed a 50 per cent increase in per- 
sonnel to handle a doubled sales vol- 
ume. 


CHART IV 
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Conclusions 


A few tentative conclusions may be 
reached from these figures: 

First, monthly fluctuations in trans- 
actions are more extreme than fluc- 
tuations in the number of salespeople. 
This situation leads to lower selling 
costs in the months in which sales 
transactions are large. 

Second, there is some difficulty in 
reducing the number of salespeople 
promptly after the Christmas season, 
leading to higher selling costs in Jan- 
uary than in months with an even 
smaller number of transactions. Some 
try to justify this situation by pointing 
out that returns are heavy in January 
and need a large force to handle them. 
Possibly the number of return trans- 
actions should have been added to the 
sales transactions in preparing the 
tables, but it does not seem necessary 
for a store to employ salespeople to 
take goods back. A return-goods force 
should be able to do this work more 
economically. 

Third, in the cases of leather bags, 
jewelry, and hosiery, the busy season 
is accompanied not only by a large 
number of transactions but also by a 
larger than average salescheck. 

Fourth, the large variations in 
monthly selling costs from the yearly 
averages make it clear that there is a 
need for a broad compilation of month- 
ly figures that will provide adequate 
outside standards of comparison. 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 

“The problem of the present era is 
not one of supplying adequate trans- 
portation facilities, but one of finding 
economical and more efficient ways of 
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utilizing the facilities already avail- 
able,” says Harry G. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the United Highway Transit 
Lines, Albany, N. Y., in an article on 
“Store-Door Delivery” published by 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica. 

“In recent years,” continued Mr. 
Williams, “mass production has been 
the prime factor in the elimination of 
waste in our industrial plants. The 
greatest menace to mass production is 
waste in distribution. The ultimate 
consumer is interested only in the final 
price of the goods, and if that price is 
too high, it makes no difference to him 
whether it is the result of waste in 
production or waste in distribution. 
For this reason, business enterprises 
are as vitally concerned with the costs 
of distribution as with the cost of pro- 
duction. As a measure of more eco- 
nomical distribution representatives of 
many shippers and carriers have given 
considerable thought to the question 
of store-door delivery.” 

Definition of the Term 

“Store-Door Delivery” means the 
immediate delivery of all inbound less- 
than-carload freight to the consignee’s 
door as well as the picking up of out- 
bound shipments at the shipper’s door. 
This service is to be free to the 
shipper and consignee, the additional 
expense to be absorbed by increased 
freight rates. 

Under present methods, it is the 
shipper‘s responsibility to transport 
less-than-carload freight by any meth- 
od he sees fit to the railroad and the 
consignee’s duty to take it from the 
railroad. The option of shipper and 
consignee to use whatever means they 
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may elect naturally results in immense 
diversity of practice and much dupli- 
cation of effort. 

Store-door delivery has been prac- 
tised successfully and with many eco- 
nomies by other countries, such as 
England and Canada, but the only ap- 
proach to it in the United States lies 
in the method of delivering express 
which is virtually store-door delivery. 
Why this same method has not been 
carried over into freight delivery is a 
problem which merits careful con- 
sideration. 

Advantages of Store-Door Delivery 

Mr. Williams presents the follow- 
ing advantages of store-door delivery. 

1. Store-door delivery would enable 
the railroads to clear their inbound 
platforms promptly, promote car econ- 
omy, reduce transfers, and economize 
in terminal station requirements so as 
to avoid future capital expenditures 
and perhaps to set free a portion of 
present terminal property for other 
more profitable uses. In the opinion 
of many railroad officials the present 
system of handling L. C. L. freight 
results in an actual loss to the trans- 
portation company. Any economy, 
therefore, in regards to this question 
would naturally meet with the ap- 
preval of railroad men. 

2. The shippers are interested in 


any system which holds out hope of 
more efficient freight service. While 
the merchants may not be in favor of 
increased transportation costs, it can- 
not be safely assumed that a more ef- 
ficient and dependable service would 
not finally win their support even at 
a higher rate, provided they could be 
shown that their costs would be re- 
duced on transportation to and from 
the terminal. 

3. Public interest in store-door de- 
livery is stimulated by the possibility 
of its being the means of using fewer 
vehicles to handle the same amount of 
freight and thus improve street-traffic 
conditions. It is a fair assumption that 
under such a unified system, truckage 
could be accomplished with fewer ve- 
hicles and street congestion reduced. 
However, it must not be assumed that 
this system would be a major factor 
in solving the present traffic problems 
of large cities. 


Mr. Williams also brings out some 
of the difficulties in operating store- 
door delivery, such as rate setting, gov- 
ernment regulation and equipment and 
tells how the method was once adopted 
by an Eastern railroad only to be aban- 
doned later due to problems arising 
out of the extension of free-delivery 
zones. 


Book Reviews 


Boston Conference on Retail Dis- 
tribution. Boston: Retail Trade Board 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
1931, 124 pages. 


A full and comprehensive report of all 
the speeches given in September at the sec- 
ond annual Boston Conference on Retail 
Distribution has recently been published un- 
der the auspices of the Retail Trade Board 
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of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Among the many aspects of distribution 
discussed at the conference were retail dis- 
tribution and the consumer, the costs of dis- 
tribution, recent trends in retail distribution, 
the improvement of trade relations, and the 
place of fashion in distribution. 

The speeches of over thirty-five outstand- 
ing men and women in the field are con- 
tained in this one hundred and twenty-four 
page book. Paul H. Nystrom, Major Ben- 
jamin Namm, Paul T. Cherington, A. Lin- 
coln Filene, W. T. Grant, and Lew Hahn 
are a few of those included. 

Although only in its second year, the 
Boston Conference is well established, for 
here is a forum in which business execu- 
tives, economists, and others interested in 
problems of distribution can meet on com- 
mon ground. The caliber of speakers and 
those in attendance is of the highest. The 
subjects discussed are all timely and im- 
portant. The university business schools 
and the national and local trade associations 
that codperate are leaders in their field. [!t 
may reasonably be expected that the Boston 
Conference will exert an increasing influence 
in meeting the complex problems of distri- 
bution. 

W.S. 


Clothing and Style, by William H. 
Dooley. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930, 441 pages. 


Clothing and Style is a practical book 
dealing with many aspects of the subject. 
All varieties of clothing and accessories are 
discussed in the light of their social, artis- 
tic, historic, economic, and practical aspects. 

The main objective of Clothing and Style 
is to expound the theories of dress design 
and their practical application. Mr. Dooley 
explains how effective optical illusions may 
be obtained by the use of certain lines. He 
outlines the theory of light and its relation 
to color, and prescribes the correct lines 
and colors in dress and hats for men and 
women of various physical types. He de- 
scribes in technical detail the composition 
of fabrics—how each is woven, what types 
of dress it is suited for, and how it may be 
cleaned and cared for. 


The book should prove valuable for class- 
room work, as well as to those engaged in 
any branch of the clothing business. The 
author tells of the steps manufacturers take 
to safeguard the public, explaining the or- 
ganization and purpose of the Consumers’ 
League. 

O.P.R. 


The Consumers’ Company Opera- 
tion Movement in Illinois, by Colston 


E. Warne. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1926, 412 pages. 

Recently, prominent retailers have warned 
their craft that unless retail expenses are 
reduced and the savings reflected in lower 
prices to customers, dangerous progress 
would be made by consumer codperative 
stores. England is pointed out as an ex- 
ample. In view of this revival of serious 
thought on codperatives, retailers will be 
interested in a compilation of the experience 
of codperative stores made in 1926 in IIli- 
nois. 

After giving a complete description of 
the nature of the codperative movement, 
and a detailed history of the movement in 
Illinois, the author seems to reach a nega- 
tive conclusion in his appraisal of this meth- 
od of retailing. Lack of competent man- 
agement, insufficient working capital, poli- 
tical and religious factionalism of stockhold- 
ers, and the undue pressure of stockholders 
on the management to show large immediate 
savings to customers—all these are difficult 
matters to eliminate from the codperative 
type of organization. 

Codperative stores, organized mainly by 
farmers, miners, and industrial workers, 
have retail sales estimated at $200,000,000 
a year, or about .4 per cent of the total 
retail sales volume of all types of stores. 
Although such stores are at present rela- 
tively unimportant, the author outlines a 
program for the future whereby coOpera- 
tive stores may get an increasing share of 
volume. 


E.O.S. 


Department Stores, by Boris Em- 
met. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1930, 206 pages. 

Emmet's Department Stores has created 
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an unusual amount of interest in store- 
executive circles. His criticisms of depart- 
ment stores is so convincing that even the 
executives against whom the criticisms are 
directed admit the truth of many of his 
statements. 

The first half of the book points out un- 
desirable present conditions in department 
stores. Excessive service, amount of ex- 
pense, ruthless local competition, erroneous 
business conceptions, over-organization, ex- 
tremes in store modernization, types of 
executives, and personnel activities are ex- 
amined in turn. Much of the blame for 
profitless operation is attributed to execu- 
tive incompetency. 

The second half of the book is a handy 
compilation of retailing statistics on the 
cost of merchandise, gross margin, expense, 
profit, earnings, returns and allowances, 
markdowns, and turnover. In addition, de- 
tailed operating figures by departments are 
tabulated. 

Department Stores, on account of its fresh 
appraisal of retailing conditions and the 
convenient presentation of statistics, is an 
outstanding contribution to retailing litera- 
ture. E.O.S. 


Man Management in Chain Stores, 
by H. R. Barnett. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1931, 247 pages. 

Now that chain stores have developed 
fairly standardized methods of store opera- 
tion, their executives are turning to their 
most important current problem, man man- 
agement. 

Although “physical” training in stock lo- 
cation, stock keeping, and stock ordering 
has been given considerable attention in 
most chain organizations, “mental” training 
for the purpose of developing employees to 
excel in salesmanship and customer service 
has been neglected. 

One of the chief criticisms of chains has 
been the lack of personality in the stores. 
According to the author, the whole system 
of mental training as it now exists is un- 
sound, due to the prejudices of various de- 
partment heads at headquarters who believe 
the store manager with the neatest reports, 
the fewest mistakes in his accounting, and 
the most satisfactory inventory records is 


the man who should be promoted. Conse- 
quently, when a store manager is promoted 
to be a headquarters executive, he is not 
capable of mentally developing the store 
managers under him. A good store man- 
ager or field executive does not necessarily 
make a good executive when promoted to 
headquarters. Still, most chains promote 
from within their own organizations with- 
out giving the new executive any specialized 
training in the entirely new type of work 
he is starting. 

The author suggests the use of a house 
organ and store meetings as aids in the 
mental development of chain-store managers 
and their helpers. Useful data are given on 
bulletin preparation, house-organ produc- 
tion, conducting of meetings and outlines of 
duties of clerks, managers, and supervisors. 


E.O.S. 


Manual of Retail Terms, by John 
W. Wingate. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, 1931, 562 pages. 


This manual defines and classifies more 
than eighteen hundred terms used in retail- 
ing. In a foreword, Mr. Channing E. 
Sweitzer, managing director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, writes as 
follows: 

Although retailing is one of. our oldest 
businesses, its terms and definitions are 
perhaps less standardized than those of 
any other branch of commerce. New 
words and terms have been introduced 
and have spread throughout the field of 
retailing without any real uniformity of 
interpretation by the individual stores. 

Certainly the first step in the study 
and improvement of retailing methods is 
an interchange of ideas and a comparison 
of practices. This requires a common 
language—standard terminology and a 
general agreement as to the meaning of 
terms used. Any efforts which are exerted 
towards the standardization of terms and 
definitions and the dissemination of this 
information certainly should be encour- 
aged. 

Merchandise Control Manual, pub- 
lished by the Merchandise Managers’ 


Division, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1931, 321 pages. 


Information on specific methods and sys- 
tems of merchandise control has been wide- 
ly scattered. Hundreds of articles have 
dealt with narrow phases of the subject and 
recent books have avoided detail. The Mer- 
chandise Control Manual, edited by James 
L. Fri, fills a long-felt need for an assembly 
of the gist of the information to be found 
in a multitude of public and private articles, 
studies, and reports. 

The Merchandise Managers’ Division defi- 
nitely looks upon its contribution not as a 
text on merchandise control but rather as 
a source book for control information ap- 
plied to specific departments. Systems are 
outlined in detail and forms are given for 
every important department in the store. 
These are classified in chapters as follows: 
accessories, shoes and intimate apparel, 
ready-to-wear, men’s and boys’ wear, piece 
goods, home furnishings. 

In addition, there are chapters on the 
purpose of control, preliminaries to control, 
dollar control, and on summaries, recaps, 
and unit-control records. These present 
what is probably the best statement yet 
available of the principles of merchandise 
control. They can be read with profit by 
every student of retailing. This book should 
find its place on the library reference 
shelves of all colleges giving courses in re- 
tailing, as well as in every merchandise 
office. 

There is still room for a book that does 
more than compile the facts in regard to the 
actual status and methods of merchandise 
control. The authors of this book have at- 
tempted frankly to go no farther. A book 
that clearly classifies and organizes the sys- 
tems in use and deals with the analysis of 
the data as applied to any department would 
be most useful alongside the present work. 

J.W.W. 


Profitable Department Store Man- 
agement, by Harry W. Schacter. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 

This title is timely, especially because 
merchants are worried over their profits 
for 1931. The book has an attractive aim, 
“achieving the ultimate goal of satisfactory 
net profit.” The treatment is confined to de- 
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partment stores with sales volumes from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Many problems that confront merchants 
in their efforts to meet successfully custo- 
mer demand and make a profit are discussed 
in a way that will prove helpful to mer- 
chants, not only in the group discussed but 
in all stores doing a business of $50,000. 

A weakness in retailing today is an in- 
tense craving for volume. Frequently the 
volume craze is so strong that all thought 
of profit is lost. Volume is discussed in de- 
tail and the dangers are set forth in a clear, 
concise manner. Along with volume is dis- 
cussed a second pitfall, the special sale, 
which is treated in detail. 

“Merchandise properly for your clientele 
and keep your expenses in check.” “The 
science of merchandising is becoming more 
exact all the time.” “The merchandise plan 
should serve as an analysis before operation 
rather than a postmortem after.” The mer- 
chandise plan is discussed in a way that 
will prove helpful to every buyer as well as 
merchandise manager. To the inexperi- 
enced buyer many suggestions are offered 
and to the novice valuable information is 
given not only in a scientific but in an in- 
teresting manner. 

The purchase budget, markup, and mark- 
down are treated in an interesting way. 
Unit control and price lines receive special 
attention. A good method is given for con- 
verting sick departments into profit-making 
divisions. Interesting suggestions are given 
to improve advertising and to assure ade- 
quate expense control. 

The book is written in an interesting 
style. It is not boring, and attention is held 
without effort on the part of the reader. 
Vital problems are discussed and explained 
in such a way that every merchant will . 
find something helpful. N.A.B. 


Prosperity and Consumer Credit, 
by Julian Goldman. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1930, 197 pages. 

Mr. Goldman, president of a large chain 
of stores specializing in installment credit, 
gives the results of several years of ex- 
perience in this form of credit. 

An interesting study is made of the ef- 
fects of the depression of 1921 on install- 
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ment selling. This is interesting, due to the 
fact that statisticians and economists are 
comparing the effects of the depression of 
1930 with business conditions in 1922 and 
1923. An important fact discovered in a 
study of the recent depression is that in- 
stallment selling is on a more secure basis 
than in the past. Whereas there were ex- 
pected serious losses through lapses of pay- 
ment especially in the automobile business, 
it is found that installment selling in many 
lines does not show any appreciable increase 
in losses. Furthermore, it is emphasized 
that the average seeker of credit on the in- 
stallment basis is honest and expects to pay. 
Installment selling, as a result of the rec- 
ords shown in 1930 and so far in 1931, has 
taken a secure place in our economic sys- 
tem. If properly safeguarded, its encourage- 
ment to spending is not taken advantage of 
by the average customer. 

The success of Julian Goldman Stores, 
Incorporated, in selling successfully on in- 
stallment credit in more than sixty cities 
emphasizes the importance of this book to 
those interested in this form of credit. 
Those who are interested in installment sell- 
ing will find Mr. Goldman's book interest- 
ing and instructive. 

N.A.B. 


Retailers’ Expenses, Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1930, 137 pages. 

Although the expenses of various kinds 
of retail stores have been published by re- 
search organizations such as colleges and 
trade associations, such information is scat- 
tered throughout many publications. 

The Chamber of Commerce has collected 
these figures and has arranged them so as 
to make comparisons easy. Expense statis- 
tics on the following retail lines are in- 
cluded in the compilation: grocery stores, 
shoe stores, department stores, jewelry 
stores, drug stores, automobile tire and ac- 
cessory stores, men’s clothing stores, spe- 
cialty stores, hardware stores, stationers 
and office outfitters, building material deal- 
ers, furniture stores, and photographic 
studios. 

E.O.S. 


Store Management, by Norris A. 
Brisco. New York: Prentice Hall, In- 
corporated, 1931, 412 pages. 

This high-school text is the first of a 
series that Prentice Hall, Incorporated, will 
publish for secondary schools. To date most 
of the textbooks on retailing have been pre- 
pared for college classes, in spite of the 
fact that the majority of a store’s recruits 
are from the high-school ranks. 

In his foreword and preface Dean Brisco 
says, “The present book is a survey of store 
management. It is a preliminary study 
which serves as an introduction to, and 
basic treatment of, the retailing field. Each 
book has a definite purpose. First, to pre- 
sent principles underlying retailing prac- 
tices; second, to present actual problems 
embodying the principles; and, third, to 
meet pedagogical requirements by combining 
text and case methods of presenting the 
subject. 

“Retailing, like other commercial activi- 
ties, should be approached from the scien- 
tific angle. What is needed is tested and 
classified retailing knowledge. This knowl- 
edge should be the basis of instruction in 
high schools as well as colleges. The in- 
creased demand for vocational training has 
made it urgent for the great majority of 
our high schools to introduce courses in 
retailing. The purpose is to give the train- 
ing that will enable students to be better 
prepared to enter retailing, the most im- 
portant field in our business structure.” 


Vertical Cooperative Advertising, by 
Lawrence Campbell Lockley. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, 1931. 

Vertical codperative advertising or “50- 
50” advertising, in which both manufactur- 
er and distributor (wholesale, retail, or 
both) bear part of the cost, has been ex- 
amined critically and comprehensively by 
Mr. Lockley. He has reached some definite 
conclusions on the subject. 

After stating his problem in relation to 
specialty and convenience goods, Mr. Lock- 
ley discusses current uses of vertical co- 
6perative advertising under the following 
classifications: advertising allowances to 
the retailer; purchase by the manufacturer 
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of store display space from the retailer; 
purchase by the manufacturer of retail- 
sales support; joint payment for advertis- 
ing done by the retailer; joint payment for 
advertising done by the manufacturer; and 
furnishing by the manufacturer of dealer’s 
helps and advertising materials. 

Grocery products, men’s clothing and 
shoes, electrical equipment, stoves and do- 
mestic heating appliances, automobile tires, 
oil and gasoline, automobiles and trucks 
are most frequently promoted by means of 
this type of advertising. There seems, more- 
over, to be a general tendency towards em- 
phasis on vertical advertising in the case cf 
products which face very keen competition 
from duplicative brands. 

The author goes into a detailed discus- 
sion of vertical codperative advertising un- 
der restricted distribution as well as under 
dense distribution. He comes to the con- 
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clusion that it is socially wasteful when 
used for convenience goods densely dis- 
tributed, but socially economical when used 
under proper restrictions in the marketing 
of specialty merchandise. He also main- 
tains that its advantages to the retailer are 
largely illusory since it tends to lead to 
price cutting and to instability. 

This book is the result of a study under- 
taken by Mr. Lockley while a member of 
the research staff of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration at the 
suggestion of and in conjunction with the 
Association of National Advertisers, In- 
corporated. It is a thoughtful, pioneering 
study which attempts to throw some light 
on a perplexing marketing problem. It 
should prove of interest and value to every 
retailer and advertising man who comes in 
contact with this situation. 

M.K. 


Editorial 
New Methods of Expense 
Reduction 


For many years merchants have 
discussed expense control at their 
conventions and writers have filled 
books and trade papers with diatribes 
on its importance. But it has required 
the spur of a severe depression to get 
these principles incorporated into 
practice. Even those merchants, who 
thought they were doing a good job 
at expense control in the past, have 
found in the last few months many 
new methods either undiscovered or 
neglected before. Where formerly 
store executives talked theoretically 
about the advantages of radical 
changes in operating procedure, it is 
only recently that they have had the 
nerve to try out some of the schemes 
long talked about. 


The recent changes that have taken 
place in the interest of expense re- 
duction range all the way from spec- 
tacular reductions in both wages and 
personnel to the savings of a few dol- 
lars on small matters, such as the 
elimination of lunch money in the case 
of Newark buyers while in the New 
York market. 

Some of these newer methods of 


expense reduction may be briefly enu-- 


merated. 
Payroll Reduction 

1. Although some stores have cut 
wages throughout the organization, 
indirect methods that cause less 
dissatisfaction have been used in 
many cases. Some stores allow or 
require a week’s vacation without 
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pay during each season and others 
one day’s vacation a week. Sur- 
prisingly, many employees have 
welcomed these opportunities to 
get time off. Some full-time peo- 
ple, also, have been glad to go on 
a part-time basis to give them more 
time for outside activities and in- 
terests. 


. There seems to be a tendency away 


from extreme specialization in sell- 
ing. Stores are finding that they 
can get along with a large reduc- 
tion in section managers by giving 
added duties to salespeople, heads 
of stock, and assistant buyers. Since 
sales volume is well below average, 
these people have ample time to 
perform the extra duties. 


. One large department store has put 


its upstairs dress departments upon 
a self-service basis. A great sav- 
ing in departmental payroll has of 
course been the result, but it is too 
early to know whether volume and 
good will will be adversely affected. 
But this move may be the begin- 
ning of a movement among depart- 
ment stores to eliminate a variety 
of customer services that have been 
in the past steadily increasing costs. 


. The size of the force in nonselling 


as well as in selling departments 
has been carefully reviewed and 
many reductions made. Some 
bureaus and offices that were for- 
merly thought essential have been 
eliminated. Store fashionists have 
felt the ax, not because of less in- 
terest in fashion, but because the 
work of fashion analysis is increas- 
ingly regarded as one of the buyer’s 
functions. 


Delivery 


1. Many stores have found that con- 


solidated delivery, such as that pro- 
vided by the United Parcels Serv- 
ice, offers a marked opportunity for 
savings. A large number of New 
York metropolitan department and 
specialty stores are already using 
this service either for all or for 
their suburban delivery. Such a 
service is particularly useful for 
reaching the outlying areas where 
individual store trucks have been 
covering wide territories to deliver 
only a few packages. Some stores 
are beginning to doubt the adver- 
tising advantages of private trucks 
and are glad to shift the burden 
of delivery to a specialist in the 
field. 


. In one store, an analysis of C.O.D. 


sales showed that one half were for 
amounts less than $1.50 and that 
the proportion of C.O.D.’s refused 
was larger on these small sales than 
on the larger ones. With delivery 
costs on C.O.D.’s over 20 cents a 
package, it is evident that the store 
was losing money. A policy has 
recently been adopted to accept no 
C.O.D. sales under $1.50, pur- 
chases of a smaller amount being 
delivered only if paid or charged. 
Another store will deliver dresses 
C.0.D. from its cheaper dress de- 
partment only if a substantial de- 
posit is made. 


. Basement stores take low markups 


and appeal to patrons on a basis 
of price rather than service. One 
store charges ten cents for each de- 
livery from the basement and en- 
counters no serious objection. The 
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policy avoids customers requesting 
delivery on cheaper items. 


. Stores may eventually find it wise 


to refuse to deliver any merchan- 
dise under $1.00 or $1.50 from 
certain departments, unless delivery 


costs are paid. An alternative 
method that many stores are using 
is to eliminate gradually price lines 
that are so low as to be unprofit- 
able. For example, it may be pos- 
sible to carry a good glass sand- 
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wich tray at $1.50 but it could not 
yield a profit after packing and de- 
livery costs are considered. It may 
be wise to turn such business over 
to cash-and-carry stores and to 
stock better trays at $2.50 as the 
lowest price line. 

Some departments, notoriously 
artificial flowers, carry many fra- 
gile items that the customer com- 
monly wants delivered but that are 
often damaged in delivery. Through 
failure to consider the delivery 
problem in buying, stores stock 
goods that result in regular loss 
even though the markup seems ade- 
quate. Either these items should 
be eliminated or sold only on a 
“take-with” basis. 


Adjustments 


. Three Chicago stores have adopted 


a rigid five-day return-goods limit 
for women’s and misses ready-to- 
wear, millinery, furs, and _ shoes. 
Furthermore they will not accept 
back goods sold at a reduced price, 
altered, or worn. The policy was 
first applied to millinery where one 
store reported a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in returns. 


. A Brooklyn store has eliminate. 


the “policy allowance,” whereby al- 
lowances to customers to which sel!- 
ing departments objected were 
charged to a special account and 
prorated to all departments. It 
was found that many of these al- 
lowances could have been charged 
back to the manufacture because 
of merchandise faults. The new 
plan is to charge all allowances di- 
rectly to selling departments. This 
practice induces buyers to neglect 


no opportunity to pass the charge 

back to the vender. An expense 

saving far in excess of the adjust- 

ment manager’s salary is expected 

to result from this one change. 
Control 

1. The chief saving in the field of 
control is to eliminate unnecessary 
statistical records that were inter- 
esting but of no practical signifi- 
cance. 

2. One store has realized a very con- 
siderable saving by weighing sales- 
checks rather than counting them 
to get essential information in re- 
gard to the number of transactions. 
A delicate scale indicates the num- 
ber by the weight. 


Conclusion 


The savings enumerated are only a 
small sample of the many that stores 
are newly discovering or newly practic- 
ing. The trend, for the time being at 
least, is away from extreme function- 
alization. The business depression is 
proving not wholly detrimental, for 
stores are testing out a variety of con- 
ceptions of economical merchandising 
that they hesitated to adopt in times 
of prosperity. The lessons learned 
today should result in more profitable 
operation in the more prosperous years 
ahead. 

In experiments with these new 
methods of expense reduction, how- 
ever, there is grave danger of ne- 
glecting the building of good will, so 
essential to future profits. Every step 
that eliminates waste is to be applaud- 
ed but expense reductions that lead to 
insufficient service, inaccuracies, and 
errors should not be undertaken. 


J.W.w. 
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